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COMPETITION AS A FACTOR IN HUMAN EVOLUTION. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE RETIRING PRESIDENT, MAJOR J. W. POWELL. 

The world is endowed with abundant life. Living beings have 
wonderful powers of reproduction. If all the vegetation upon the 
surface of the earth were destroyed leaving but one young palm, one 
young oak, and one young pine, and if these were allowed to bear 
their fruits and every seed permitted to grow and reproduce its kind, 
in a succession of generations this palm, oak, and pine might live 
to see their progeny covering the whole earth — reforesting the whole 
surface of the land, and the younger palms and oaks and pines would 
stand so dense under the shadow of the taller forests that the world 
would be a jungle impenetrable to the larger beasts. Such are the 
powers of reproduction with which palms, oaks, and pines are en- 
dowed. 

If a barrel of oysters were planted in an estuary of the sea and 
their progeny preserved in successive generations for ten years the 
oysterfield thus produced would supply a bounteous repast for every 
man, woman, and child on the face of the earth. 

If in the economy of nature all of the worlds that are catalogued 
as stars were suddenly placed under the same conditions for the 
support of life as those existing on the earth, and then the earth 
were made the nursery of this universe, so that all of its redundant 
germs could be utilized on the stars, they would all in a few years be 
clothed with plants and the air and the land and the water of every 
star would teem with animal life. 

It is beyond the capacity of the human mind to comprehend the 
powers of biotic reproduction. This marvelous fecundity, especially 
in the lower forms of life, has played an important part in the evo- 
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lution of plants and animals, the nature of which must be under- 
stood. Few of these biotic germs reach adult life. For every suc- 
cessful passage through the term of life possible to the individual 
of each species there .are a multitude of failures. The life of the 
few, and the very few, is secured by the martyrdom of the many, 
and the very many. 

If many are called to life and few are chosen to live, how are the 
favored few selected ? The answer to this question is the modern 
doctrine of evolution ; it is " the survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence;" it is the philosophy that Darwin embodies in the 
phrase " natural selection. ' ' Nature gives more lives than she can 
support. There are more individuals requiring nourishment than 
there is food. Only those live that obtain sufficient nutriment, 
and only those live that find a habitat. Of the multitude of germs, 
some perish on the rocks, some languish in the darkness, some are 
drowned in the waters, and some are devoured by other living be- 
ings. The few live because they fall not on the rocks, but are im- 
planted in the soils; because they are not buried in the darkness, 
but are bathed in the sunlight; because they are not overwhelmed 
by deep waters, but are nourished by gentle rains, or because they 
are not devoured by the hungry, but dwell among the living. The 
few live because they are the favorites of surrounding circumstances. 
In the more stately phrase of the philosophy of evolution, they are 
"adapted to the environment." Evolution, or progress in life, is 
accomplished among animals or plants by killing the weaker — the 
less favored — and by saving the stronger and more favored. Many 
must be killed because there are too many, and so the best only are 
preserved. Those a little above the average are saved, and this is 
called "natural selection." But this general statement must be 
followed a little farther that its deeper significance may be grasped. 

The earth as the home of living beings presents an almost infinite 
variety of conditions, and germs or beings not adapted to one 
may be adapted to another, so that a great variety of living forms 
is produced, adapted to a great variety of conditions ; and beings 
are developed to live in air and on the land and in the sea ; in 
polar zones, in temperate lands, and in torrid regions; on the 
mountain, over the plain, down the valley ; in arid lands and in 
humid lands. The life which teems upon the earth is thus crowded 
into every available spot ; and yet the fountains of life never fail. 
Every spring sends its stream into the flooded world. There is life 
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for all the earth, and more life and still more life'; forever and 
forever it comes. Under such conditions of abundance, of wanton 
superfluity, the new-born plants and animals are ushered into the 
world to compete with one another for continued existence. It is 
in this manner that biotic competition arises ; it is a struggle for 
existence where there are too many, where some perish under in- 
exorable conditions. It is thus that the whole universe of life is in 
a struggle ; all living beings are engaged in a warfare one with 
another. 

Let us look at some of the ways in which this competition is 
carried on. The plant must have air and water, as its food is the 
body of the wind and its drink the body of the storm ; but food 
and drink are but the vehicles of life, not plant-life itself; plant- 
life is sunlight transformed and organized by air-fed tissue. The" 
life of the forest, the meadow, and the mossy bank is drawn from 
the effulgence woven of the hues of the rainbow in the loom of the 
orb of day. And it must be said again that the life of the plant is 
the light of the sun ; for this all plants compete, for it is in the loom 
of the plant that the light of the sun is woven into life. For this 
light every plant struggles. Toward the fountain of light every 
plant turns that it may drink, and aloft it lifts its head higher and 
still higher above its fellows ; and abroad it stretches its branches, 
and athwart the course of the sunbeams it spreads its leaves that 
it may catch the most of sunlight. The plant that thus lifts its 
head the highest and spreads its limbs the widest and clothes itself 
with the densest verdure is the successful competitor. Its pros- 
perity is its neighbors' adversity ; its life is its neighbors' death. 
A shadow is the sword of a great tree, and with this weapon it slays 
a thousand or a million. The life of one is the death of many. 
But those that drink from the fountain of life are the best of their 
race; those that are stricken with the shadow-sword fall because 
they have less of plant excellence. It is a "survival of the fittest ; ' ' 
it is "natural selection;" it is "evolution" towards higher life. 

After vegetal life comes animal life. As air and water are the 
food of the plant, so the plant is the food of the animal ; and as 
sunlight is the life of the plant, so is the life of the plant the life of 
the animal. The food is but the vehicle. So animals live on plants, 
devour their tissues and transmute their vitality ; and here another 
method of natural selection arises. The sweetest and most nutritious 
plants become the food of animals ; those that are bitter, those whose 
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tissues are hard, those that are clothed with thorns, and those that 
secrete poisons, escape alive. So the plants that have killed 
their neighbors with shadow-swords make defensive warfare on the 
animals that come to devour them, and the hard in the mouth, the 
bitter to the taste, the piercing to the touch, and the poisoning to 
the digestion, are in the long run the successful competitors for life. 
Thus it is seen that the progress of the few is made by the death of 
the many, and that out of this progress hardness, bitterness, pierc- 
ing cruelty, and deadly poison are developed. 

Time would fail me to tell how plants bear flowers that ever be- 
come more graceful in form, more beautiful in color, and more de- 
licious in perfume, through the agency of winged insects; how 
fruits become luscious and more luscious through the agency of 
birds of the air. But so it is. The tender and the hard grow on 
the same hillside, the beautiful and the ugly grow in the same forest, 
sweet odors and foul stenches arise from the same plain, salubrious 
and noxious fruits may be gathered from the same copse. The pro- 
gress of the few is secured by the sacrifice of the many, and good 
and evil flourish in the same soil. 

If we turn to contemplate the evolution of animal life, we find 
facts of like character. A multitudinous population is observed 
crowded into every possible region and place, and the fountains of 
life are ever flowing; and a few may live while many must die, and 
the unconscious passive warfare of the plants is replaced by the de- 
signed and aggressive warfare of the animal ; and all the world is 
at war — the air, the earth, and the sea are a vast battle-field filled 
with animals large and small, flying through the air on predatory 
forays, prowling on the land on predatory forays, and swimming 
through the waters on predatory forays — a world filled with all 
imaginary forms of life, all seeking whom they may devour. It is 
in this manner that many living beings are gradually furnished with 
defensive armor, and that defenceless beings grow sharp of vision, 
and quick of hearing, and fleet of motion. It is in this manner 
that weapons of multitudinous forms are developed: insects are 
provided with little saws and tiny knives and minute stillettos ; other 
animals have piercing teeth and cutting teeth and grinding teeth 
and sharp beaks, and talons and hoofs and tusks and horns; and 
some defend themselves with foul odors and deadly poisons ; and 
many — strange, terrible, and loathsome — are the defensive and offen- 
sive devices of the animal world ; and all these grow out of ' ' the 
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struggle for existence ' ' in the competition for life where there are 
too many. 

Competition among plants and animals is fierce, merciless, and 
deadly; out of competition fear and pain are born; out of compe- 
tition come anger, and hatred, and ferocity. But it must not be 
forgotten that from this same competition there arise things most 
beautiful and lovely : the wing of the butterfly, the plumage of the 
bird, and the fur of the beast ; the hum of the honey-bee, the song 
of the nightingale, and the chatter of the squirrel. So good and 
evil dwell together. 

Having thus characterized the competition that obtains among 
plants and lower animals in their struggle for life, it is proposed 
to characterize the competition which exists in the higher civiliza- 
tion between man and man, and to show in what respect it may be 
like and in what respect it may be different from biotic, which exists 
in the lower orders of creation ; and for this purpose the savage and 
barbaric tribes of men will be neglected; nor will the nations of 
early civilization be considered, but only mankind as he has attained 
the highest civilization at the present time. 

In civilization man does not compete with plants for existence. 
Thorns cannot drive him from fruits, husks cannot hide nutritious 
seeds from his eye, shells cannot defend sweet nuts from his grasp ; 
but he speedily destroys from the face of the earth the plants which 
are not of the highest value for his purpose, and he plants those 
that are of value and multiplies them in a marvelous manner, and 
by skilled culture he steadily improves their character — making the 
sweet sweeter, the rich richer, and the abundant more abundant. 

In the higher civilization man does not compete with the beast 
for existence. There are no wolves or bears on our farms, there 
are no lions or tigers in our civilized lands, and there are no ser- 
pents in our cities. All these dwell where civilization has not yet 
conquered its way. Civilized man has domesticated the animal ; 
he hives the bee for its honey, he coops the bird for its eggs, he 
pastures the cow for her milk, and he stables the horse that his boy 
may ride. 

In the highest civilization the world is not crowded with human 
beings beyond their ability to procure sustentation ; for if some 
hunger it is not because of the lack of the world's food, but because 
of the imperfect distribution of that food to all. Men are not 
crowded against plants, men are not crowded against beasts, and 
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men are not crowded against one another. The land is yet broad 
enough for all. The valleys are not all filled, the hillsides are not 
all covered. The portion of the earth that is actually cultivated 
and utilized to supply the wants of man is very small ; it compares 
with all the land as a garden to a plain, an orchard to a forest, a 
meadow to a prairie. Nature is prodigal of her gifts. The sweet 
air as it sweeps from zone to zone is more than enough to fan every 
cheek ; the pure water that falls from the heavens and refreshes the 
earth and is again carried to the heavens on chariots of light is 
more than enough to refresh all mankind; the bounteous earth 
spread out in great continents is more than enough to furnish every 
man a home ; and the illimitable sea has wealth for man that has 
not yet been touched. Thus it is that in human evolution over- 
population is not a factor, as it is in biotic evolution. 

In the highest civilization man does not compete with man in the 
struggle for existence, and thus human competition is not like biotic 
competition. In biotic evolution the wolf devours the fawn ; but 
on the average he devours the weakest fawn and the strongest fawn 
lives to beget a fleeter race of stags ; and the evolution of stag-life 
is accomplished by such means. But when the highwayman waylays 
the traveler, and there is a struggle for existence which ends in 
murder, no step in human evolution is accomplished thereby. 

Again, in the higher civilization man does not compete with man 
in the direct struggle for the means of existence, as does the brute. 
In the struggle for subsistence one ox gores another to drive him 
from a blade of grass ; one wolf rends another to drive him from a 
bone. Among the animals the struggle for the means of existence 
is direct, rapacious, and cruel ; but in civilized society man shares 
with his fellow-man ; the poor and the unfortunate are fed at the 
table of charity. A maimed beast is driven from the crib, but men 
and women will vie with one another to serve a maimed man, and 
one of the highest aspirations of civilized society is to dispense 
generous hospitality. 

Vestiges of brutal competition still exist in the highest civilization ; 
but they are called crimes, and to prevent this struggle for existence 
penal codes are enacted, prisons are built, and gallowses are erected. 
Competition in the struggle for existence is the agency by which 
progress is secured in plant and animal life, but competition in the 
struggle for existence among men is crime the most degrading. 
Brute struggles with brute for life, and in the aeons of time this 
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struggle has wrought that marvelous transformation which we call 
the evolution of animals ; but man struggles with man for existence 
and murder runs riot ; no step in human progress is made. 

That struggle for existence between man and man which we have 
considered and called crime is a struggle of one individual with 
another. But there is an organized struggle of bodies of men with 
bodies of men, which is not characterized as murder, but is designated 
as warfare. Here then we have man struggling with man on a large 
scale, and here it is where some of our modern writers on evolution 
discover the law of natural selection, the survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence, as the strongest army survives in the grand 
average of the wars of the world. 

But when armies are organized in modern civilization the very 
best and strongest are selected, and the soldiers of the world are 
gathered from their homes in the pride of manhood and in lusty 
health. If there is one deformed, if there is one maimed, if there 
is one weaker of intellect, he is left at home to continue the stock, 
while the strong and courageous are selected to be destroyed. In 
organized warfare the processes of natural selection are reversed ; 
the fittest to live are killed, the fittest to die are preserved ; and in 
the grand average the weak, physically, mentally, and morally, are 
selected to become the propagators of the race. 

In the history of civilization, justice and liberty are ofttimes estab- 
lished and supported, and in the history of civilization injustice and 
oppression are ofttimes established and supported. The right pre- 
vails, and the wrong prevails, and war continues. Whether more 
of good or more of evil comes to the institutions of mankind through 
war I know not, but this I do know, that war is not an agency for 
the selection of the best specimens of men to live and propagate 
their kind ; it is not an agency for human evolution as carnivorous 
and predatory life is an agency for the evolution of the beast. 

The struggle for existence between human individuals is murder, 
and the best are not selected thereby. The struggle for existence 
between bodies *>f men is warfare, and the best are not selected 
thereby. The law of natural selection, which Darwin and a host 
of others have so clearly pointed out as the means by which the 
progress of animals and plants has been secured, cannot be relied 
upon to secure the progress of mankind. Whenever mankind falls 
under the dominion of the laws of animal evolution he himself 
becomes beastly and loses those attributes which make the human 
race immeasurably superior to the brute. 
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There are always too many plants born — more than can possibly 
live upon the face of the earth — and in the struggle for existence the 
majority of them are killed off; and because the best survive, all 
things being considered, there is progress in plant-life, there is 
evolution. There are always too many animals born into the 
world — many more than can possibly live upon the face of the 
earth — and the vast majority are killed off; but the few best live, 
all things being considered, and therefore there is progress in 
animal-life — animal evolution. There are not too many human 
beings born into the world in lands of the highest civilization, 
because the earth is not now and never has been filled with men to 
the limit of its capacity ; the great majority are not therefore killed 
off in the struggle for existence, and there is not a small remnant 
of the best preserved to continue human existence and secure human 
progress. The law of evolution which is called " the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence" does not apply to mankind. 
Human progress is by other agencies and in obedience to other 
laws. 

It was a struggle through aeons of time by which lowly plants 
were developed into forest trees as palms and oaks and pines ; but 
it was a struggle without consciousness and without pain. It was 
a struggle through aeons of time by which the lowly animal germ 
was transformed into the lion and eagle ; and the whole course of 
this struggle was marked by conscious pain. In its history how 
many limbs have been rent asunder, how many deadly struggles 
have there been between beast and beast, how many stings of insects, 
how many serpents' fangs have dealt poison to writhing victims, 
how many shrieks of terror have rent the air, how many groans of 
pain have gone up to heaven ! The progress of animal evolution 
has cost the world a hell of misery ; and yet there are philoso- 
phers, professors in our colleges, and authors of world-renowned 
books who believe that the law of human evolution, the method 
by which man may progress in civilization, is the "survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence." 

It must now be shown what man has done with this law of 
evolution. 

A river has a precipice in its course, and where the water falls 
there is danger to man. The Indian drifting in his canoe too near 
the brink is carried over the cataract, and his bones are left to 
bleach upon the rocks below. But at the same place the civilized 
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man finds a power, and about the cataract he builds a city, and 
with the cataract he runs his mills and factories, and that which 
was a power of destruction to the savage becomes a beneficent agent 
in civilization. 

Two summers ago a young friend of mine with two comrades was 
sailing a boat on Yellowstone Lake. As he neared the shore a little 
cloud spread overhead ; then something happened that the members 
of the party knew not, for it came as an instant flash. Sometime 
after this flash of unconsciousness, my friend, who was the leader of 
the party and the captain of the boat, opened his eyes once more to 
the light of day, and the sail of his little boat was all ablaze, and the 
mast was on fire, and a hole had been pierced in the bottom of his 
boat, and the waters of the lake were boiling up to fill it, and the 
gunwales of the boat were sinking down to the water's edge, and 
before him in the boat were two prostrate forms, one paralyzed by 
the lightning stroke, the other dead from the lightning stroke, 
and he himself had his right arm seared by the terrible bolt, and 
the boat sank — but in shallow water, and the living struggled out to 
land, and the maimed buried the dead on the shores of the lake in 
the land of the beautiful. How terrible is the lightning stroke ! 
I had another friend whose daughter was stricken with dire disease, 
and the wife and mother started with the invalid daughter to go 
beyond the seas, hoping that the mild breezes of the Mediterranean 
might waft the balm of healing to the loved one while she dwelt on 
Italian shores ; but as the dear ones sailed away and were lost behind 
the curve of the world, a great fear came over the heart of my friend 
that his loved daughter would not live to reach the fatherland. 
Day by day the fear grew ; but one day a flash of lightening came 
from beyond the sea through the ocean depths and brought him a 
message of their safety. So the genius of man has transformed the 
very lightning of destruction into a messenger of love and joy. 

It is in the same manner that the genius of man has transformed 
this brutal, this cruel law of evolution into a beneficent agency for 
his own improvement, and to explain this is a delightful task. 

From the dawn of human culture in savagery to the midday of 
culture in civilization, human genius has been producing many in- 
ventions for many purposes, and the good have given place to the 
better and the better have yielded to the best. 

The sheep gathers the grass with his teeth, the ox with his tongue, 
and the horse with his lips, and teeth, tongue, and lips are modified 
39 
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and developed as these animals struggle for existence. But the 
savage, just a little higher than the brute, walks through natural 
meadows and with a stick in one hand beats the grain from the 
stalks of grass into a basket held in the other. Then to separate 
the grain from the chaff he tosses it on a tray that the passing breeze 
may cleanse it. Then the grain is roasted and ground between two 
stones, one lying on the ground, the other held in the hands — two 
mealing-stones ; and the flour is spread on a stone and baked into a 
cake on the coals. So stick and basket and tray and mealing-stones 
and baking-stone are the implements and devices for gathering and 
preparing the cereal food of the savage. Then man invents a reap- 
ing-hook, then a grain-cradle, and then a reaper, and in the process 
of invention from the sickle to the reaper what a multitude of inven- 
tions are developed. Along this course how many tools, imple- 
ments, and machines become obsolete and useless that the one great 
reaper may remain . Here it is that we have the survival of the fit- 
test in the struggle for existence, and man by his genius transfers 
this struggle from himself to the work of his hand. The way from 
basket-reaping to power-reaping is long, but all the steps of that 
way have been taken in the endeavor of mankind to secure greater 
happiness. 

To return to the utilization of cereal food by man. At first early 
man threshes his grain with a flail, then he treads it out with cattle, 
then he invents cylinder threshers to run with horse-power and water- 
power and steam-power. In the course of the invention how many 
tools, implements, and machines are devised, how many are dis- 
carded that the best may survive. 'It is the survival of the fittest by 
human selection. The way from the flail to the power-thresher is 
very long, but every step has been taken in the endeavor of man- 
kind to secure greater happiness. 

To return again to the utilization of cereal food by man. At first 
he tosses his basket-harvest in a tray that the winds may winnow it, 
then he invents a fan for the purpose, then he places a number of 
fans on a cylinder which he turns with a crank, and a fanning-mill 
is invented, and these are improved with many devices, and many 
forms of the mill are used. The man tires of turning the mill with 
his own hands and runs it with horse-power and with water-power 
and with steam-power, and devices and machines of many kinds are 
developed to cleanse the .grain, until at last he has a system of com- 
plicated machinery which separates, the wheat from all impurities 
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and polishes every grain as if it were a jewel. In the develop- 
ment of these winnowing tools and machines how many are the in- 
ventions ; how many are good for a time until better are developed. 
The last and the best remain as the survival of the fittest through 
human selection, and again man has transferred the struggle for ex- 
istence from himself to the work of his hands ; and the way from 
the fanning-tray to the great separator and cleaner is long, but 
every step has been taken in the endeavor of mankind to secure 
greater happiness. 

Then what becomes of the mealing-stones of the savage ? First 
he makes them to revolve one upon another and turns them in a 
tread-mill, and then he devises the machinery by which to run them 
by water-power, by wind, and by steam. How many tools, imple- 
ments, and machines are devised. How many that were good yes- 
terday are superseded by those that are better to-day ! It is the 
survival of the fittest by human selection when man transfers the 
struggle for existence from himself to the work of his hands, and 
the way from the mealing-stone to the flouring-mill is long, but 
every step in that way has been made in the endeavor of man to 
secure greater happiness. 

The sheep, the ox, and the horse make their struggle for existence 
with teeth, tongue, and lips, but man has passed beyond the stage 
wherein he must struggle for existence into that condition where he 
endeavors to secure greater happiness. Tongue, teeth, and lips 
cease to develop along the line of animal evolution, but human 
evolution is established by the development of human arts, and this 
struggle for existence is transferred to painless objects. 

Away back in early civilization they measured time by a leaking 
pot of water — a clepsydra, or a leaking goblet of sand — an hour- 
glass ; and then they invented clocks with weights and pendulums, 
and better and better timepieces with springs and escapements, until 
they had modern chronometers. Along the course of the invention 
of these time-measuring instruments how many have fallen into 
disuse. Here again there has been a survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence, and this law of evolution has been transferred 
from man himself to the work of his hands ; and the way from the 
hour-glass to the chronometer is long, but every step has been taken 
by man in the endeavor to secure greater happiness. 

There is no end of illustrations to be drawn from the arts of 
mankind of this great fact, that man has emancipated himself from 
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this cruel law of evolution by transferring it to the work of his 
hands. Man invents more devices than he can use ; of the many 
only the few live, but these few are selected consciously and intelli- 
gently because they are the best. And all these inventions are 
made not because men struggle with nature for existence, but 
because men endeavor to secure happiness, to improve their con- 
dition ; it is a conscious and intelligent effort for improvement. 
Human progress is by human endeavor. 

Man by the invention of the arts has emancipated himself from 
competition with plants and animals for existence. He plants a 
field of corn for his bread, he cultivates a vineyard for his wine, 
and he adorns his loved one with roses that he has developed in 
form and beauty and odor by his intelligent care. In the brute he 
sees no rival, but he rides a horse, fattens an ox, shears a sheep, 
plays with a dog ; and all these animals have become his servants 
and dependents. 

Among bi-sexual animals one of the agencies of evolution is sex- 
ual selection. Brutes fight with one another for mates, and in the 
grand aggregate the weaker are killed and the stronger are pre- 
served to perpetuate their kind, and various devices are gradually 
developed for winning mates; and the forms, colors, and habits 
are modified thereby. But even in savagery this battle for sexual 
love is largely avoided, and, that peace may be preserved, marriage 
institutions are established. It seems at first that men in groups 
agreed to marry women in groups. A group of men, holding a 
group of women in common, defend one another's rights from vio- 
lation from without and live together in peace. On this plan there 
supervenes another system of institutions for marriage, where a 
group of men are destined to become the husbands of a group of 
women in severalty and the selections are not made by the parties 
themselves, but by their elders— that is, where marriage is by legal 
appointment and within prescribed groups. The marriage institu- 
tions change from age to age, and from state of culture to state of 
culture, until the highest civilization is reached, where the man 
marries the woman of his choice on the sole condition that he is 
the man of her choice, and where the man must have but one wife 
and the woman but one husband, and the twain are one in love, in 
purpose, and in law. But in the course of this evolution of mar- 
riage institutions how many customs have obtained, how many 
agreements have been made, how many laws have been enacted ! 
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And along the entire course of the history of marriage institutions 
customs and laws have disappeared that new and better customs and 
laws might take their place; and the struggle for mates existing 
among the lower animals has been replaced by the endeavor to 
secure peace and happiness in human society. Thus man has trans- 
ferred the struggle for existence from himself to his institutions. 
The marriage ceremony of a beast with his mate is a battle with a 
rival ; the marriage ceremony of a man with his mate is a festival 
of kindred and of friends. And wherever any vestige of the bestial 
struggle remains in human society there crime is committed and the 
course of human evolution is checked. The way from communal 
marriage to monogamy and personal choice is very long, but every 
step in it has been taken by man in his endeavor to secure greater 
happiness. 

Early savage man endeavors to avoid the contest for supremacy 
observed among the brutes, and he invents by a long course of his- 
tory a method by which authority may be established, so that one 
man may command and another man may obey without deciding 
the right to command and the duty to obey by the wager of battle. 
Man invents personal rights and duties, and then invents laws by 
which they are distributed to individuals. Among the earliest of 
these institutions for the establishment of authority is elder-right, 
where to the parents is given the right and to the children the duty ; 
to the uncle is given the right, to the nephew the duty; to the aunt 
the right, to the niece the duty; and on through the complexities 
of kinship in the whole body of kindred comprising the tribal state, 
the elder has authority over the younger. As this form of organi- 
zation is developed by fictions of law, various persons for excel- 
lence — as for prowess in war or success in hunting — are given arti- 
ficial kinship regardless of age, and the young man may thus become 
the "father" or the "uncle" of his elders and acquire rights over 
those who are superior to him in years. Again, by adoption from 
alien tribes, and by other legal fictions, men and women may be 
assigned to kinship conditions where they must yield to the author- 
ity of or perform duties for persons who have superior rights by 
reason of fictitious kinship, although in fact inferior in years. Then 
by wars and other methods classes in society are created, where the 
higher in rank has the right and the lower in rank the duty, and 
there are masters and slaves, and lords and commoners. 

That men may live together in peace and render mutual assist- 
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ance, there are times and conditions in society when one must com- 
mand and another must obey. When in the highest civilization 
personal authority is no longer relegated to hereditary graded 
classes, men must still wield authority and men must still yield 
obedience, but a new principle of relegating rights and duties is 
established. Those to whom authority is given are selected by the 
people themselves, to exercise specified authority in specified cases, 
not by right of hereditary or conferred rank, but as constituted 
agents of the people. Thus the right of the elder is by long and 
constant endeavor transformed into the right of the noble; the 
right of the noble is by long and constant endeavor transformed 
into the right of the representative. Along the course of this evolu- 
tion, from the ancient kinship clan to the modern republic, what 
endeavors have been made to secure peace. Ever the wise and good 
among mankind have been endeavoring for themselves and for their 
fellow-man to pass from the state of warfare of the brute to the state 
of social order in civilization through the invention of institutions. 
And how many institutions have passed away, how many have served 
for a time only to be replaced by those that were better. And here 
again among the institutions of mankind we have the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence by human selection. 

In the developing complexities of human industry and in the 
growing interdependence of men in society, those rights and duties 
that arise from the creation and accumulation of property constantly 
multiply, and the adjustment of these rights and duties is constantly 
in progress. It is thus that institutions for the regulation of conduct 
in relation to property are ever multiplying ; in this manner new 
rights are established and new duties imposed. 

In the earlier stages of society property rights and duties were 
relegated to individuals by conventional customs and laws in which 
is recognized the fundamental principle that peace must be preserved. 
In the highest state of civilization the endeavor is made to distrib- 
ute property rights and duties on the theory that right belongs to 
him who does the service ; and that duty is imposed on him who 
receives the service ; and this is justice. 

Comparing animals with men, among the brutes rights and duties 
are distributed by hoofs and claws and horns and fangs and by all 
brutal powers ; . but among men rights and duties are distributed by 
institutions. 

In this brief review of the growth of institutions it is observed 
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that forms of government are ever changing, that the constitution 
of the state is ever changing, and that the laws are ever changing. 
As these changes proceed, better institutions are selected by men ; 
and thus is secured a survival of the fittest in the struggle for exist- 
ence among institutions. In civilization man does not struggle 
with man for existence, but by the invention of institutions he 
emancipates himself from the reign of terror inherent in brutal 
competition, and transfers the struggle from himself to the institu- 
tions of his creation. 

All of this statement may be summarized in this manner : Man 
does not compete with plants and animals for existence, for he 
emancipates himself from that struggle by the invention of arts ; 
and again, man does not compete with his fellow-man for existence, 
for he emancipates himself from the brutal struggle by the invention 
of institutions. Animal evolution arises out of the struggle for exist- 
ence ; human evolution arises out of the endeavor to secure happi- 
ness: it is a conscious effort for improvement in condition. 

But the arts and institutions alone have not secured the evolution 
of mankind, for they have been powerfully aided by two other 
classes of human inventions, namely, linguistics and opinions'; and 
the part which they have taken must be mentioned. The same 
struggle for existence and the same survival of the fittest by human 
selection which have been found among arts and again among insti- 
tutions may be discovered among languages and linguistic methods 
and devices. By human endeavor man has created speech by which 
he may express his thought. The nightingale sings to his mate ; 
the poet sings to mankind. The song of the nightingale dies with 
the passing of the zephyr ; the song of the poet lives for ages. 
And in all linguistic inventions through the coining of words and 
devising of grammatic methods and the invention of alphabets and 
of printing and of telegraphs and of telephones, invention has strug- 
gled with invention for existence, and the many have been sacrificed 
that the few — the best — might remain. Through all the time of 
human history man has sought to communicate his thoughts to man ; 
and wherever man has lived he has endeavored to communicate with 
his fellow. In every valley there has been a village or a town or a 
city where men have endeavored to communicate their thoughts ; 
and everywhere the orator has endeavored to plead with greater 
eloquence, everywhere the teacher has endeavored to expound with 
greater clearness, everywhere the advocate has endeavored to per- 
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suade with greater force, everywhere the philosopher has endeavored 
to set forth the greater truth, everywhere the poet has endeavored 
to sing with greater beauty, and everywhere the lover has endeav- 
ored to tell a more tender story ; and out of this endeavor in all 
lands and in all time the unorganized language of savagery has 
been developed into the languages of modern civilization ; and all 
this progress, all this evolution, is by human endeavor, and in it 
natural selection, as that term is understood in biology, has played 
no part. 

Along the course of human progress opinions have been changing. 
The cruelty of nature in biotic evolution has been set forth. In 
this figure of speech Nature is personified, and if we still personify 
nature, to the savage man Nature is ever a deceiver and a cheat. 

Nature tells the savage that the earth is flat, over which the sky is 
arched as a solid dome ; then Nature tells the savage that the sun 
travels over the flat earth and under the sky of ice by day from east 
to west; then Nature tells the savage that the rain comes from the 
melting of the ice of the sky. Many, strange, foolish, and false 
are the stories that Nature tells to the untutored savage. Nature is 
the Gulliver of Gullivers, the Munchausen of Munchausens. Nature 
teaches men to believe in wizards and ghosts ; Nature fills the human 
mind with foolish superstitions and horrible beliefs. The opinions 
of the natural man fill him with many fears, give him many pains, 
and cause him to commit many crimes. Out of all these savage 
superstitions man has travelled a long way into the light of science. 
And how shall the opinions of modern civilization be characterized. 
And who can tell how the knowledge of the highest civilization 
transcends the knowledge of the lowest savagery. 

The problems of the universe are not all solved, though savage 
philosophers and barbaric philosophers and civilized philosophers, 
in all lands 'and in all times, have sought for the truth. And so 
opinions have been changing, old opinions have died and new 
opinions have been born, and philosophies have struggled for ex- 
istence as man has endeavored to learn ; and with man forever the 
struggle to know has been the endeavor to secure happiness, for 
truth is good and wisdom is joy. 

I have thus set forth the four great classes of activities by means 
of which human progress has been accomplished. Human evolu- 
tion is the result of the development of the arts, institutions, lin- 
guistics, and opinions ; and these are the product of man's genius ; 
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they are human inventions — the result of his endeavor to secure 
happiness; and in all there is no "natural selection," but only 
human selection. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that among the 
lowest forms of life there exists a marvelous rate of reproduction. 
As life advances and plants and animals are developed the powers of 
reproduction are curtailed, until man in the highest civilization and 
the highest culture of that civilization is reached, when the rate of 
reproduction is at a minimum. In this state of culture the transfer 
of this struggle for existence from man to the works of his creation 
is completed. With this transfer there occurs another of wonderful 
character. The marvelous powers of reproduction are transferred 
from the body of man to the soul of man, and he multiplies his in- 
tellectual creations at an amazing rate. Arts are multiplied to se- 
cure the joys of life, institutions are multiplied to secure justice, 
linguistics are multiplied to secure mental communication, and 
multiplied truths are discovered, so that the body of science is ever 
expanding. 

It comes next in order to set forth the manner by which the in- 
ventions of mankind have led to the evolution of the individual 
man. 

Among the lower animals the law of exercise is potent : the 
organ which is used is developed ; disuse leads to weakness, decay, 
and ultimate loss. 

In human evolution the same method of progress by exercise is 
discovered to be one of the important factors. 

In one of the tribal mythologies of North America there is a story 
of a hero who by magic was transformed into two — the "Sokus 
Waiunats." Now these heroes went on a crusade against the 
enemies of their people, and they travelled over a great desert, and 
were provided with a bottle of water which they carried between 
them, and they and the host who followed them to the distant land 
drank from this bottle from day to day as they journeyed through 
the torrid desert, and yet the bottle was ever full. The vessel which 
holds the wine or mead or oil, and which never fails, whatever 
draughts may be made upon it, is found in the mythology of all 
peoples. But there is a more wonderful story in the every-day life 
of mankind : The strength of the child is not only renewed by 
use but grows by exercise. It is by exercise in the arts that the 
human body has been developed. Then among all people physical 
40 
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training has been practised ; and by all these things the body has 
been trained to skill and the form moulded in beauty. 

Through the inventions of mankind the mind has been developed. 

If we review the history of the human race and fully comprehend 
what mental effort has been put forth to invent the arts of civiliza- 
tion and all the arts that have passed away by being superseded from 
age to age by better inventions, and fully grasp the mental effort 
involved therein, we may comprehend that there is some good 
reason why the inventor of the electric light is superior to the in- 
ventor of the torch ; why the inventor of the telegraph is superior 
to the inventor of the smoke-signal ; why the inventor of the 
machine-shop is superior to the inventor of the flint-factory ; why 
the inventor of the railroad is superior to the inventor of the dog- 
sled ; why the inventor of the newspaper is superior to the inventor 
of a picture-writing on a bone. It has caused some exercise to 
bring about the mental evolution which these differences imply. 

Then the human mind has been exercised in the development 
of institutions. States have organized and re-organized, tribes 
have passed away and new tribes have taken their places, nations 
have died and nations have been born, and tribal states and 
national states have ever been changing. Within these states, forms 
of government have ever been in flux. The form of government 
yesterday is changed to-day, and this has ever been. Then laws 
have been enacted and laws have been repealed. Among the tribes 
many councils have been called ; among the nations many parlia- 
ments have been organized, and many savage statesmen, many bar- 
baric statesmen, many civilized statesmen, have poured out their 
arguments ; and in all this the human intellect has been exercised. 

Then there have been many courts in which cases have been tried 
and many crimes have been discussed, many wrongs have been told, 
many rights have been defined, and many virtues have been extolled ; 
and forever falsehood has been exposed and truth has been set forth, 
and the sweet form of Mercy has been painted. To invent and ap- 
ply human institutions the mind of man has been forever at work, 
and out of this exercise has come a share of the evolution of the 
human intellect. 

Then in all lands and in all times man has endeavored to com- 
municate his thoughts to his fellow-man, and by means of the mental 
effort involved in the endeavor to express thought; the human mind 
has been exercised, and a share of the evolution of the human in- 
tellect is the result thereof. 
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After all, the deceptions of nature are not all wicked lies, but 
cunningly devised riddles, and in their solution the human mind 
has been exercised, and the superstitions of the savage have been 
resolved into the philosophies of civilization. The human mind 
has labored with the puzzling phenomena of the universe that it 
might obtain some interpretation of the same, that it might come 
to some real knowledge ; and out of all this endeavor it has made 
some share of its progress. 

Thus the mind and the body of man have been developed by 
exercise in the invention of arts, institutions, linguistics, and 
opinions. 

Modern industries have been highly differentiated, or as the po- 
litical economist would say, "In modern -industry there is great 
division of labor." By this division of labor men are made inter- 
dependent. No man lives for himself, but every man lives for others. 

When a man invents a new thresher it is not that he may thresh 
his own grain, but that his neighbors may use it — that all the world 
may have it, and that they in return may contribute to his happi- 
ness. A man invents a better chronometer : it is not that he may 
carry it in his own pocket, but that it may be used by thousands of 
others, and his hope is to prodnce a timepiece that every man will 
want, and for which they will tender him reward. If a man invents 
a new regulation or law, it is not that his own conduct may be reg- 
ulated thereby, but that some injustice may be removed or some 
justice be established in the relations of the peeple of the state one 
to another. If a man invents a telephone he has no thought of it 
as an instrument to be used exclusively by himself, but he hopes to 
give it to the world, that a thousand or a million telephones may 
be used, and that the speech of mati may tremble over a net-work 
of wires in every city of the land. If a man discovers a new satel- 
lite or a new combination of chemical elements or a new mode of 
motion, he labors in his research, not that he may gain that knowl- 
edge for his exclusive use, but that he may tell it to the world. The 
farmer plants a field to raise wheat for his neighbors' bread, the 
gardener plants a vineyard to raise grapes for his neighbors' wine, 
the lawyer pleads his neighbors' cause, the physician gives nepenthe 
to his neighbors' pain, the poet writes for his neighbors' delight, 
the artist paints for his neighbors' gallery, and the philosopher ex- 
pounds for his neighbors' instruction. 

All honest men are working for other men. If a man works ex- 
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clusively for himself he is a counterfeiter or a forger or a sneak- 
thief, or perchance a highwayman. All love of industry, all love 
of integrity, all love of kindred, all love of neighbor, all love of 
country, and all love of humanity is expressed in labor for others. 
For the service thus performed a right to a reward is acquired, and 
he for whom the service is performed has imposed upon him the 
duty to render the reward, and the service is rendered in the hope 
of the reward. Everywhere in civilized society men are thus work- 
ing for others. Every man in all the years of his labor toils for his 
fellow-man and the practice is universal among all honest civilized 
men, and lasts from generation to generation ; and universal prac- 
tice is gradually becoming crystallized into universal habit. One 
man is trying to construct better houses for his neighbors, another 
man is trying to make better shoes for his neighbors, another man 
is trying to make better laws for his neighbors, and another man is 
trying to make better books for his neighbors. Every man is thus 
forever dwelling upon the welfare of his neighbors and making his 
best endeavor for his good, and thus the habit grows from genera- 
tion to generation, until at last some men even forget that there is 
reward for service, and labor for their fellow-men because they love 
their fellow-men. They witness the disabilities of the maimed and 
they build them homes, for the sick they build hospitals, for the 
insane they erect asylums, for the blind and deaf they establish 
schools, for the ignorant they furnish instruction, for the wronged 
they enact laws and demand justice, for the enslaved they fight 
for liberty; and thus it is that while a large share of the. energy 
of mankind is exerted to benefit his neighbor in hope of reward, 
another and larger share is exerted for the love of his child, for 
the love of his brother, for the love of his country, for the love 
of mankind. Man toils for the reward which must be tendered by 
his neighbor ; but, more than all and higher than all, man toils for 
others without hope of reward from them, but receiving the boun- 
teous reward of an approving conscience. 

It has been seen that no man works for himself. The counter- 
part of this is that every man is dependent upon his fellow-man ; 
he is therefore interested in the welfare of his fellow-man. That he 
may have good and abundant food he desires the . welfare of the 
farmer ; that he may have good clothing he desires the welfare of 
the manufacturer ; that his rights may be maintained he desires the 
welfare of the statesman, the jurist, and the administrator ; that he 
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may have the truth, he desires the welfare of the author ; that he 
may enjoy poetry, he desires the welfare of the poet; and that he 
may enjoy art, he desires the welfare of the artist. It is thus that 
man is taught that he who loves the world loves himself, and he who 
hates the world hates himself. So it is that man toils for others and 
plans for their welfare, and others toil for him and plan for his wel- 
fare ; so that every man's good is bound up with every other man's 
good, and every man's evil is an evil to every other man. And as 
a man forever desires the good of his neighbor for his own sake, 
from generation to generation the desire for his neighbor's welfare 
for his own sake gradually becomes the desire for his neighbor's wel- 
fare for his neighbor's sake. Thus it is that selfishness is transformed 
into love, and justice and love are developed into the ethics of 
mankind. 

As man toils for his neighbor in the hope of material reward, 
there arises a condition of activities which in political economy is 
called "competition," but which differs altogether from that com- 
petition which obtains among plants and animals. Let us see what 
this so-called competition is. 

Economic competition exists among men engaged in the same 
vocation and who may desire to render service to the same persons. 
It is rivalry to render a service to others that the reward for that 
service may be received. 

Economic competition has or may have two factors : emulation 
and antagonism. By emulation is meant the strife between men 
for greater excellence— to perform better service for their fellow-men. 
By antagonism is meant strife in which man endeavors to injure his 
rival that he may himself succeed. We have, then, emulative com- 
petition and antagonistic competition. Emulative competition re- 
sults in human progress ; antagonistic competition results in human 
retrogression. 

Let us see in what manner this economic competition works out 
its results among certain great classes that exist in the highest in- 
dustrial society. 

Artists compete with one another. Every painter strives to make 
the best landscape, the best historic group, the best general com- 
position, or the best portrait. This is emulation. But in compan- 
ionship with it, other endeavors may arise. The painters may or- 
ganize leagues or schools to instruct one another; and there ofttimes 
grows up among these artists, who create with the brush, such an 
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appreciation of common interest in art as leads to great mutual help, 
and a comradeship that inspires to the best endeavor. Such gener- 
ous emulation and all its products are in the li\ie of human progress. 

But jealousies grow, and of these are born unjust criticism, carp- 
ing detraction, and vile slander; and such antagonistic competition 
is akin to that existing among the brutes and leads to no progress 
among mankind. So generous emulation among sculptors, gener- 
ous emulation among musicians, generous emulation among poets, 
and generous emulation among romancers leads to human progress. 

In art emulative competition is advantageous to the artists them- 
selves in enabling them to derive aid and inspiration from one 
another ; and every success in art creates among laymen an appre- 
ciation and love of art in every way beneficial to the artist himself. 

There is not in civilized society a limited demand for works of 
art of such a nature that what one man produces is a prohibition 
upon the production of some other man. In any given community 
there is not a natural demand or desire for 999 works of art. The 
natural man — the man in his ignorance — spurns them all. It is the 
cultured man only that loves art, and the culture which brings ap- 
preciation and love of art arises from the ethical training which 
works of art themselves give. In art, demand does not create supply, 
but supply creates demand. It is thus that every broad-minded 
artist rejoices at the success of his brother. 

Again, among the professional classes both emulative and antago- 
nistic competition develops. The emulative competition is a power- 
ful factor in human progress, but the antagonistic competition ever 
works to thwart and retard it, and to avoid the evils.of antagonistic 
competition and transform it into emulative competition, associa- 
tions or societies are organized. Thus the physicians of a city or- 
ganize an association and meet to discuss questions relating to the 
principles and application of their science, to promote personal in- 
tercourse and friendship, and to regulate rates of compensation. 

A large part of the people of civilization are engaged in agricult- 
ure, and agricultural products are poured into the common reser- 
voir — the markets of the world. The clientage of the farmer is thus 
large and indefinite. He is not striving to serve his neighbor, Jones, 
but to serve the world. The farmers, too, are of a great number — 
that is, there are many servants. For these reasons a farmer does 
not compete with his neighbor or with any number of specified or 
known persons, but his competition is with the whole body of farmers. 
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For this reason the spirit of antagonistic competition is never born ; 
the competition of the farmer with the farmer is purely emulative. 
So farmers organize agricultural societies, and establish agricultural 
colleges, and support agricultural papers, and by every possible agency 
diffuse knowledge among themselves relating to their vocation ; and 
emulative competition is wholly an agency for progress. It is for 
this reason that the asperities of industrial life scarcely exist among 
agricultural people. 

More than any other man in modern society, the farmer works 
for himself, as a part of the products of the farm are consumed at 
the farmer's table. But it is probable that what is thus gained 
in emancipation from competition is offset in the loss of interde- 
pendence arising therefrom. 

Another large body of people are engaged in mining, manufact- 
uring, and transporting industries, and these classes may be thrown 
together for the purposes of this exposition. In a broad way they 
may be separated into employers and employed. The employers 
compete with one another in the sale of their productions, and it 
is both emulative and antagonistic ; but that the evils of antago- 
nistic competition may be avoided, each class of employers is gradu- 
ually organizing corporations or trusts. It will thus be seen that 
antagonistic competition is obviated by organization and consolida- 
tion ; but by organization and consolidation cumulative competition 
is also avoided, for the managers of business enterprises no longer 
compete for business, but distribute business by convention. And 
in the same manner they repeal the law of competition in the labor 
market ; they seek by convention to establish rates of wages. 

The employes in these productive industries of mining, manufact- 
uring and transporting naturally compete with one another in two 
ways : To secure employment they endeavor to render their labor 
more efficient by skill and industry, and they offer to labor for 
smaller wages. The method of competition by the improvement of 
labor is emulative ; the method of competition by cheapening labor 
is antagonistic. In all civilized society there is no competition so 
direful in its results, so degrading to mankind, as that which is pro- 
duced among the employes of these classes who compete for em- 
ployment by cheapening labor, for it results in overwork, which is 
brutalizing, and in want, which is brutalizing, and the abolition of 
this form of competition is one of the great questions of the day. 
In order to avoid the evil to themselves of antagonistic competition 
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they organize themselves into societies, which may in general .be 
termed labor unions. In this class, composed of the people who 
engage in the productive industries of mining, manufacturing, and 
transporting, emulative competition and antagonistic competition 
are both of great potency, and employers and employed alike resort 
to organization for self-protection, and the conflict is irrepressible. 
Considering the two classes of employers and employes, the growth 
of organization is steadily resulting in the destruction of antago- 
nistic competition, but to a large extent it also results in the destruc- 
tion of emulative competition. The great problem in industrial 
society to-day is to preserve emulative competition and to destroy 
antagonistic competition. Few comprehend the philosophy of the 
industrial struggle of to-day. The professional classes have already 
solved the problem for themselves, and they stand aloof and deplore 
the struggle ; but they should learn this lesson from history, that 
when wrongs arise in any class of society those wrongs must ulti- 
mately be righted, and so long as they remain, the conflict must 
remain, and when the solution conies not by methods of peace it 
comes by war. 

Injustice is a strange monster. Let any body of people come to 
see that injustice is done them in some particular, though it may be 
one which affects their welfare but to a limited degree, they will 
dwell upon it, and discuss it, and paint its hideous form from one 
to another, until the spectre of that injustice covers the heavens, 
and gradually to it the people will attribute all their evils. If a 
body of laborers receive unjust reward for their toil they will dwell 
upon the evil so long, so often, and kindle their passions to such a 
height that they will at last attribute to the failure of receiving a 
modicum of reward for their toil, all the evils of their own impovi- 
dence ; all the evils of their own intemperance ; all the evils of their 
own lust ; and if fire and flood come, the very evils of unavoidable 
misfortune will be attributed to the injustice of unrequited toil. 
Injustice is of sucha a nature that it must be destroyed by society or 
it will destroy society. We dare not contemplate its existence with 
equanimity, for "Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth." 

Among the exchanging classes, economic competition exists in the 
plenitude of its power, and it is both emulative and antagonistic. 
The friction of exchange is great, but all emulative competition in 
this department of human industry lessens this friction and results 
in a benefit to the consumers of the world. It is in the antagonistic 
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competition that evil arises, and here its proportions are enormous 
and its forms Protean. 

No better illustration of this subject can be found than the method 
of antagonistic competition that exists in advertising. The honest 
system of advertising should be but a simple announcement of the 
offer of goods for the information of those who desire to purchase, 
in such a manner that they may by seeking find. But in advertis- 
ing as it now exists, exaggeration is piled on exaggeration, and 
falsehood is added to falsehood. The world is filled with monstrous 
lies, and they are thrust upon attention by every possible means. 
When a man opens his mail in the morning the letter of his friend 
is buried among these advertising monstrosities. They are thrust 
under street-doors, and they are offered as you walk the streets. 
When you read the morning and evening papers, they are spread 
before you with typographic display ; they are placed among the 
items you desire to read, and they are given false headings, and they 
begin with decoy paragraphs. They are pasted on walls and on the 
fences and on the sidewalks and on bulletin boards, and the barns 
and house-tops and fences of all the land are covered with them, 
and they are nailed to the trees and painted on rocks. Thus it is 
that the whole civilized world is placarded with lies, and the moral 
atmosphere of the world reeks with the foul breath of this monster 
of antagonistic competition. 

Illustrations of the two kinds of economic competition may be 
found on every hand, for the world is full of them, and one must 
be nurtured and the other must be destroyed. 

Many years ago in the land of our forefathers, that beautiful isle 
of Great Britain, there were large tracts of unappropriated land that 
from time immemorial had been left as commons, where the cottager 
might pasture his cow and where his children might play at will ; 
but the time came when all this land was of great value, and the 
philanthropists said : "Let us distribute these tracts among the agri- 
cultural laborers and give to every one a home ; " for there was land 
enough to secure this purpose. But there are always great philoso- 
phers in this world, and one of these great philosophers discovered a 
fundamental principle, a major premise ; it was this : that you can- 
not improve the condition of the poor by giving them homes, for if 
you do they will multiply so fast in the wantonness of lust that their 
last condition is worse than their first. And so as the nobles wanted 
the land, the great estates were made greater by enclosing the com- 
4« 
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mons. At last humanity has learned that wanton extravagance of 
life is cured by elevating the poor to a higher condition, where they 
speedily learn the principles of prudential reproduction, and to-day 
in that land statesmen and scholars are devising the means by which 
those great estates may yet be distributed among the poor. In that 
elder day the problem was of simple solution, but to-day it is the 
greatest institutional enterprise that civilized man has ever under- 
taken. 

Then still later in that beautiful isle the employing classes were 
more powerful than the employed, and they reduced the wages of 
the laborer to the lowest pittance and pleaded in justification the 
sanction of the immutable law of competition. Then philanthropists 
sought to devise methods by which the laborers might receive better 
wages, and they raised great funds by taxes, and taught the laborers 
to eke out a miserable existence on the fruits of parish-doled 
charity. Then another great philosopher arose among the people 
and propounded a new fundamental principle, a major premise ; it 
was this : At any time in the history of a nation there is only a definite 
amount of money which can be used in the employment of labor, 
and if you give more to one you must give less to another ; it is 
therefore impossible in the aggregate to increase wages unless, indeed, 
you resort to the method of killing off a part of the laborers. And 
so wages were reduced still lower. Strikes and riots were organized, 
and the beautiful isle was threatened with anarchy, till at last em- 
ployers were compelled to yield a greater share of justice. And 
now another philosopher has arisen in the world, and he has dis- 
covered another fundamental principle, a major premise ; that 
human progress is by the survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
existence; that the fittest may survive, the unfit must die. Then 
let the poor fall into deeper degradation, then let the hungry starve, 
then let the unfortunate perish, then let the ignorant remain in his 
ignorance — he who does not seek for knowledge himself is not 
worthy to possess knowledge, and the very children of the ignorant 
should remain untaught, that the sins of the fathers may be visited 
upon the children. Let your government cease to regulate in- 
dustries, and instead of carrying the mails let them erect prisons ; 
let government discharge their state-employed teachers and enlist 
more policemen. And they establish journals to advocate these 
principles, and edit papers to advocate these principles, and they 
have become the most active propagandists of the day, and the 
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millions are shouting, "Great is philosophy and great are the 
prophets of philosophy. ' ' 

Thus it is that fundamental principles, "major premises," are 
discovered to justify injustice, and yet forever man is endeavoring 
to establish justice. How this shall be done I know not, but I have 
faith in my fellow-man, towering faith in human endeavor, bound- 
less faith in the genius for invention among mankind, and illimita- 
ble faith in the love of justice that forever wells up in the human 
heart. 



The Meaning of En-kwe-hen'-we in the Iroquoian Lan- 
guages. — Mr. Schoolcraft (p. 47, Notes on the Iroquois), follow- 
ing Colden's inaccurate statement in regard to the use of the term 
en-kwe-hen'-we by the Iroquois, states that it means men or " peo- 
ple surpassing all others " or " all other red men ; " that in this 
sense it was applied " boastfully " and " proudly " by the Iroquois 
to themselves; that, "according to various interpretations," it 
may signify " real, as contradistinguished from sham men or cow- 
ards;" that it denotes "strong, wise, or expert men, and, by 
ellipsis, men excelling others in manliness, and that it was in no 
other sense distinctive of them," being the word used as the 
"equivalent for our term Indian." But the force of the term is 
racial rather than tribal or national. In Mr. Schoolcraft's analysis 
of this derivative, for such it is, he confounds the noun with the ad- 
jective or qualifier, thus showing a total misconception of even the 
most patent principles of Iroquoian grammar. The term neither 
was nor is the specific name of any one tribe, nation, or con- 
federation of peoples, but of all the indigenes or aborigines of 
America considered as the human race, for no other was known to 
exist. The Iroquois did not expand the force of this word so as to 
include the European peoples who became known to them, and so 
the word, efi-kwe-hefi'-we, means, to-day, Indian. 

The word eft'-kwe or some one of its variants is found in all the 
languages of the Iroquoian stock, and means "man, mankind, 
human being or race, homo," and includes now the so-called white 
and red races. The adjective or qualifier -hefi-we is in like manner 
common to these tongues and signifies " natural, normal, real, gen- 
uine," these often in contradistinction to "supernatural or un- 



